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PERSIAN PALACE. ; S 


Tus superb palace, at Ispahan, was one of 
the earliest residences of Shah Abbas the 
Great, and that to which he is said to have 
been most attached through life. It is en- 
vironed with gardens which have received 
from travellers the epithet of paradisiacal, 
although they are bounded on one side by 
a vast space of what have been streets 
and squares, but now consist of ruins of 
every description. But such scenes of deso- 
lation are not uncommon in Ispahan _ Sir 
Robert Ker Porter describes the above as 
“a melancholy avenue to the residence of the 
gteat monarch, now no more. who had seen 
so many of those very buildings rise up under 
his own eye ; who had ridden abroad through 
their populous and thriving streets, rejoicing 
inthe prosperity of his people, and proud of 
the magnificence it produced.” 

Mr. Buckingham was lodged in this splen- 
did palace, on his travels through Persia a 
few years since; the present Royal Family 
choosing to reside in a more modern esta- 
blishment. 

This palace is called Talar Tuweelah, 
from its extensive. stables for one thousand 
horses near it. Its large hall of audience, 
which, fronts a fine garden, in noble dimen- 
sions and splendid decorations, is inno way 
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inferior to that of the more celebrated Palace 
of os Pillars; and, though of equal, or 
even older date, (about 230 years,) it is in a 
much higher state of preservation. A prge 
closed room leads off from one end of 
hall, which,. as it is entered by small lattice 
doors, and next solid double ones, was most 
probably a banqueting room of. the king, 
when retired with his females. The doomed 
roof of this. apartment is particularly beau- 
tiful; the pictured subjects are appropriate 
to retired pleasures, the stained glass win- 
dows give a rich and mellowed light, and 
there are music balconies or galleries. Mr. 
Buckingham’s room communicated with the 
principal hall by three sets of double doors, 
and opened on the other side into a high 
walled court, perfectly secluded even from 
the highest point of view without. This was 
also said to have been one of the female 
apartments, which its small size, style of deco- 
rations, and double doors, render very 
bable. The walls of this apartment, from 
the floor to the roof, are of raised gold-work 
on a blue ground, and the lower recesses are 
executed in the same way, with devices of 
flowers, trees, birds, &. In the upper re- 
cesses, which are separated from the lower b: 
a rich’ broad frieze of gold ground, ‘wit 
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flowers, are a succession of historical paint- 
ings, in which females are the heroines of the 
story. The story of Baharam Gour, or Ba- 
haram the Fifth, and his fair favourite, fills 
the last compartment near the door, and is 
perfectly understood by even the children of 
the country. This monarch, whose reign has 
ended nearly fourteen hundred years, has been 
pronounced to be one of the best sovereigns 
that ever ruled Persia; the happiness of 
subjects being his sole object, during the 
whole of his reign. The doors of pic- 
tured room are securely made, neatly pa- 
neled, and the grain of the sycamore wood of 
the country imitated on a varnished 
by waves of gold. The windows over the 
doy, beading to the en are among the 
most beautiful of any that Mr. Buckingham 
saw in Ispahan: they are of a poi arch 
form, richly covered in small w work of 
the most ingenious patterns, and the harmony 
of colours in the extremely minute pieces of 
glass which fill these intervals, is perfection 
itself. As the doors below are double, 80 
are these windows; the hollow between the 
inner and outer ones occupying all the thick- 
ness of the wall, from three to four feet. 
Behind the suite of apartments connected 
with the great hall, are other courts and gar- 
dens, filled with canals and fountains, and 
surrounded by buildings fit for the abode of 
luxurious powerful sovereigns. Large 
squares, with open hs for horses around 
them, and closed stalls within, extensive kit- 
chens, and other domestic offices, are at- 
tached to these; and, within all is a spacious 
court, of cone aan feet square, with empty 
fountains, bro estals, portions of a fine 
stone pavement that covered the whole, a 
‘range of noble buildings round the sides, and 
“@ square pile of more costly ones in the centre, 
‘all now deserted and in ruins. This, Mr. 
Buckingham was told, was once a royal harem, 
-in which were immuted upwards of 300 of 
the most beautiful Georgian girls, besides 
wives and slaves of other countries; and the 
magnificence of the establishment, the rich- 
-ness of its gi arches, domes, and walls, 
induced him to — =o. 
of it in its original perfection. 
We are indebted for the subjoined en- 
ving and these details to Mr. Bucking- 
m’s Journal of his Travels in Assyria, 
Media, and Persia, 4to. 1829. 


THE OLD MANOR HOUSE. 
“ Far from all resort of mirth.”—MuILTon. 
Awone the trees of centuries old 
The lonely mansion stood ; 
Loud winds among the branches howl’d, 
In that “ ancestral wood ;”— 
For the old building, dim and grey, 
Far in the rustling forest lay. 
And towering o’er the branches were 
The strait old chimneys seen ; 
But on them wild flowers flourished fair— 
Mossy were they, and green ; 





And ivy grew upon the wall 
And onlin, of that ruin’d hall ! 
Enter—the walls are covered-o’er, 
In ——s state, 
With records of the days of yore — 
Dim portraits of the great : 
With fixed eyes, that gazing there, 
Seem pleading for the days that were ! 
The warrior, in his coat of mail, 
In stern defiance see— 
With the dark brow, and forehead pale, 
Hor eo mee ht—h il. 
ow nt t—how well— 
Alas ! there » A ob ney to tell. 
And there—the lovely dames of yore, 
For ever smi stand, 
With roses 
Held in each fairy hand 
While their soft eyes, so passing fuir, 
Seem bent on every comer there ! 
Bat none are left to tell the tale 
Of all their love, and all their woe ; 
We hear alone the wintry gale, 
Thro’ the old echoing chambers blow : 
Nox“ speculation” in that eye— 
The lips are closed, and ne’er reply. . 
But one, of all the fairest seems, 
With a tearful charm around her, 
And ever-busy fancy dreams 
That love's soft woes have bound her : 
of hue her graceful vest, 
And one rose is in her breast. 
There is a record of her fate, 
Kept in those chambers desolate ; 
And thos the mournful numbers flow, 
Telling of sorrows loug ago :— 
“ Culloden’s field with gore is red, 
The flow’ry turf it dies— 
Vain, vain is Scotland’s valour shed, 
For the royal Stuart flies | 
With drooping crest, and ard eye, 
From the battle-strife ie eee . 
To breathe alone the exile’s sigh 
On the wild banks of Clyde. 
But on that bloody field was seen, 
Wrapp’d in a leadeu sleep, 
An English youth, of noble mien— 
Bright eyes will for him weep. 
For, lady of the tearful eye, 
Min Bea grew chill” and ee ‘ 
When the lingering messenger "d by, 
And his tale of death had told. 
Bring her a robe of mournful hue, 
Lay by the poe Bese — 
Her Bs was both 
And sleeps the turf beneath. 
Sing her no more a martial lay, 
t tells of victory’s plume,— 
Her lover slumbers far away, 
In a forgotten tomb! 
Not long, not long those eyes will wee, 
Hating tnttans— 
She, like her buried love, will sleep”—— 
Thus ends their history ! 


evermore 


Anne R. 


STRASBURG CATHEDRAL. 
(Concluded from page 339.) 

Havine at Antwerp reached the highest 
practicable footing, not far from the very 
summit, I began to ascend further here also ; 
but had not gone up many steps, when 
through the open stone-work I perceived a 
“long funeral blackening all the way ;” and, 
not to lose such an opportunity of witnessing 
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a new custom, I hastened down in time to 
accompany the cavalcade, on its entrance 
the principal gate into the Cathedral. It 
was the obsequies of a young man 27 years 
of age, but I could learn no other i 

of him ‘than that he had been a much respect- 
ed inhabitant of the place; indeed, the interest 
efcited was no. small f of his fellow- 
citizens’ estimation, and of their regret at 
his premature ‘decease. The:coffin, carried 
by young men upon their shoulders, was of 
coloured wood, highly varnished, reminding 
me of a showy. musical instrument case; 
flat at wor oe but not so wide at top, in 
consequence :of the sides rising 

i of icularly ; and tap ord 
was broader with us towards the head, 
on the end.of which was represented a clock 
dial-plate, with hands pointing to the hour. 
Upon the: top ef the coffin was a circle of 
poe flowers of brilliant tints and ve 
rate foli flanked by real orange shrubs, 
as if onvanes oun tee corpse, with the 
fruit 1 —e on their eg 
allegori robabl: the youth o' 

ceased, which, i oie his unwedded 
state, might also be indicated by a profusion 
of white ribbons, with loops held by the 
pall-bearers; each of whom, as well as the 
neater mourners, carried a full-sized orange 
or lemon, with a small branch of green box- 
tree ‘stuck ae oe es SS ig of 
evergreen, springing from the plu ruit, 
being perchaties an emblem of the unfading 
soul rising into immortality when the body 
drops off at the grasp of death! A 
puntber of persons, in genteel black, followed 
two and two, and then a long train, not in 
mourning, in similar order. All those who 
seemed to take the lead, and a large majority 
of the whole, were quite young, and being 
the élite of the town, I did not observe in 
them so much of the German character as I 
have noticed to belong to the mass of the 
inhabitants ; but rather the pleasing features 
and. good complexions:so often possessed by 
the youth of France. The coffin was placed 
upon a bier. near the entrance, while the 
attendants arranged themselves along the 
nave; and a band of _— in their robes, 


with ing black banners and 
wliched conden then marched down 


monies. Afterwards, it was ht up the 
church in solemn procession, the lights all 
ane the priests singing to the full com- 
Cy ‘their rough, bass voices, accompanied 
serpents, and other deep-toned instruments, 
played by others in the group, and the _all- 
pervading swell of the organ filling up the 
volume of the harmony. e Cathedral at 
this moment presented an imposing spectacle ; 
for, besides the persons more imnimddiataly 


concerned, the whole space, even to the 
2D2 


extremity of the aisles, appeared moving 
with spectators, male and female—the lower 
classes of the latter in those variously coloured 
costumes which render a continental crowd 
so much more picturesque than our own 
dingily clothed population. As the proces- 
sion moved on, the double row of followers 
closed in behind, and the body was placed 
in a recess on one side of the choir, before 
an altar covered with black cloth, and 

with vividly white representations of sculls 
and other emblems of mortality : 


Plurima mortis i \e 

Death's image in most wasted oun displayed. - 
Here the service proceeded, and it must have 
lasted long; for, after waiting some time, I 
left the Cathedral to visit the Museum, and 
on my return from thence along the main 
street, the groups collected in the neighbour- 
hood induced me to stop until I saw that the 
procession was only then returning. The 
coffin being still carried as before, it occurred 
to me that the place of burial must be out 
of town, and probably in the direction I was 
going, since the people were bending their 
that way; and observing some men 
with French horns and other instruments 
hastening forward, I suspected farther 
honours were to be paid to the body before 
it should be consigned to the dust. Having 
reached the ramparts, where there are plea- 
sant walks overlooking the country and 
affording a fine view of the opposite banks 
of the ine, I waited until the funeral 
itself approached. Then, leaving the city by 
the picturesquely turretted Butcher’s gate. I 
followed the main road I had avoided in the 
morning, pleasantly lined with trees, through 

a flat, but agreeable country. After walkin 

about a mile, I perceived a large buri 
und not far from the-road, and although 
, femee it at first, the time I had allowed 

self being alread ized, my curiosi 
jndnced _ to po Pts Just within the 
entrance, I found a number of chapels and 
altars fantastically ornamented; and before 
them, counting their beads, stood several 
claimants for charity pour ’amour de Dieu, 
or de la Sainte Vierge, &c: according to the 
dedication of the different shrines under 
which they were ranged. The place itself 
was thickly set with graves, and the memory 
of their occupants generally consecrated upon 
small, black, wooden triangles, raised upon 
black handles about three or four feet from 
the ground ; but, more lasting monuments of 
stone, of various descriptions, were also not 
wanting, and in every direction grew willows 
and other trees, with variously coloured 
* This expression, the force of which I cannot 
render in English, occurs on a monument in Edin- 
burgh, erected by a gentl of classical attain- 
ments in memory of his father, and its application to 
a tomb-crowded field was greatly admired. he 
pe et and the name of the parties—the mere 
facts of the inscription—I have long since forgotten. 
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flowers clustering round the “ mouldering 
heaps ;” from the glaringly prominent sun- 
flower to the modest forget-me-not—no inapt 
illustrations, by the way, of the motives of 
surviving friends in erecting memorials of 
the dead ; some ostentatiously courting notice 
like the former, and others giving vent only 
to the inward sentiment of the bosom, like 
the humbler blossom “ wasting its sweetness ” 
unobserved! The general arrangement was 
not unlike the cemetery of Pére (a Chaise at 
Paris, though less imposing in style and 
more rural in appearance. few haymakers 
even were mowing and spreading the luxu- 
riant grass, which added to the picturesque 
effect of the whole combination ; and it might 
be said without hyperbole that nature here 
seemed to smile upon, and triumph over 
death! Spectators to collect about 
the newly-dug grave, including a band of 
musicians, one of whom watched for the 
appearance of the procession, upon the arrival 
of which at the gate they struck up a solemn 
march until the body was brought to the 
threshold of its lasthome! Just before this, 
a little scarcely perceptible rain had fallen, 
and recollecting the faith formerly placed in 
Scotland in the old saying, “ Happy is the 
corse the rain drops on”—I could not help 
thinking how soothing this omen would be 
to the friends of the deceased, if the same 
peice obtained amongst them ; but, most 
probably to no other person present did such 
an idea occur, for with the march of intellect 
we now “ defy augury.” The religious rites 
having been performed in the Cathedral, the 
remaining y, I suppose, from the 
absence of the clergy, was entirely of a secular 
character; probably an oratior, as not unusual 
in France on particular occasions, was to be 
pronounced over the grave. Whilst I re- 
mained, however, only a few pieces of music 
were played, and the sound gradually soft- 
ened in the distance as I retired, although 
the louder bursts occasionally broke upon my 
ear after the intermediate strains had died 
away. 

Between the two branches of the Rhine, I 
paused to admire the beautiful monument 
erected by Bonaparte to General Desaix ; and 
a more suitable situation could not have been 
chosen to honour the memory of the brave! 
It stands in one of the pretty green meadows 
beside the road, with a weeping willow oppo- 
site each of the four corners, and backed by 
a semicircular avenue of trees, extending 
perpendicularly, from the centre of which, a 
wider avenue presents the vista of a house at 
some distance, with a handsome Grecian 
portico. The design consists of a massive 
square pedestal, with a pyramidical ceno- 
taph, obelisk-shaped at top, plain and sub- 
stantial. On the side facing the road is the 
short, simple inscription, L’armée du Rhin 
au General Desaiz; and on the other sides 
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are bronze a of va soiptnel relief, 

resenting the principal events in the gene- 
aieeckee In the last, he is seen 
wounded at the battle of Marengo, about to 
fall from his horse into the arms of his 
attendants, and earnestly addressing himself 
to one of the officers. This heroic favourite 
of Napoleon had joined the army with breath- 
less’ haste, had been cordially welcomed by 
his commander, and had just contributed to 
decide the fate of the day by an irresistible 
charge upon the Austrians, when the fatal 
ball struck him in the moment of vietory: 
“ Go,” were his last words, “ and tell the 
First Consul that I die with t or in 
not having lived long en to do anythin 
for postsalay Poa siking example of that 
high classical feeling, which ’ occasionally 
mingles itself with the aspirations of the 
nobler order of French minds—“ the Plu- 
tarch’s men !” 

As I crossed the smaller branch of the 
river, the scene was enlivened by no less 
than sixteen large boats, filled with soldiers 
in gay regimentals, coming out from a kind 
of bay or creek, one after the other, shooting 
through the = and gliding down the 
rapid current. prospect altogether was 
fine, both there and on the broadest branch— 
the confines of France and Germany—where 
I lingered with fond delay. It appeared to 
me nearly as wide as the whole river three 
hundred miles lower down, where it is 
wider than the broadest part of the Thames 
at London; the bridge of Cologne being 
about the same length as. our Waterloo, 
which overlaps on each side the bed of the 
channel. It inspired me with great venera- 
tion for old Father Rhine to reflect ‘upon the 
imposing figure he thus made at the distance 
of five hundred miles from the sea! the water 
too was brilliantly clear and blue, whereas in 
its farther course it acquires a more earthy 
tinge. The enjoyment may be easily con- 
ceived of poring listlessly over such an ex- 
panse of current from an open wood-work 
bridge, raised upon boats sufficiently high to 
enable the spectator to take in the whole 
surface, without removing him so far as to 
deprive him of the feeling that he is within 
the influence of the torrent, breathing, as it 
were, an “atmosphere of water.” It was 
difficult to withstand the temptation also to 
dreamy moralizing: the onward-drivin 
stream, always appearing the same, but eac’ 
instant formed of fresh elementary particles, 
is so apt a simile of the vast tide of human 
population, chafing and fretting for ages in 
the same channels, while a constant succes- 
sion of new races supplies the place of the 
separate individuals, borne down with un- 
checked velocity towards the ocean of eter- 
nity! Neither were the living figures of the 
landscape unfit to read a great moral lesson 
to the observant mind: near, the French 
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sentinel, who was pacing his weary round 
at the foot of the bridge, arose a green 
mound, upon the top of which a few soldiers 
of the some nation, in blue great coats, were 
reclining with a fixedness of attitude and 
intensity of gaze towards Germany, (which 
seemed to smile upon them in her loveliness 
from her hundred hills, rejoicing in her 
security though protected at her frontier by 
only. a solitary grey-coated sentinel,) as if 
they had remained in the same position since 
their armies were driven b from that 
country—previously the scene of their tri- 
umphs; or, as if they had suddenly been 
turned to stone, like the inhabitants of the 
city in the Arabian Nights—as monuments of 
the futility of ambition! The crowning apex 
of the view, however, was the spire I had 
left, which had been wing loftier in 
appearance as I receded from it, and which 
a gleam of sunshine and an increased clear- 
ness in the sky now rendered more boldly 
prominent than when I had before seen it 
from the same distance. The maxim “omne 
ignotum pro magnifico ””—whatever is: un- 
known is supposed magnificent—does not 
apply. to the really great productions of art 
or literature; for it required all the knowledge 
I had obtained of its various parts and 
wonders to give me anything approaching a 
true notion of the grandeur of the spire, 
which has given rise to these observations, 
and stands unmoved, a characteristic feature 
in the aspect of the country, beside the 
deep-flowing waters of the Rhine! 
is was the last I saw of Strasbur; 

Cathedral—for hastening to the hotel 
found that my cocher, with whom I had 
made a conditional ment, despairing of 
my return, had sy in search of employment 
elsewhere; and a Service, shaped like a 
small Omnibus, coming along the street at 
the time, I joined it at a moment’s warning 
and was wheeled away to the picturesque spa 
of Baden-Baden. W. G. 
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LIVES @¥ BRITISH ARTISTS. 
(By Allan Cunningham.) 
(Tus is the sixth and concluding volume 
of the above very entertaining series. The 
most striking Memoirs are those of Northcote 
and Lawrence, from which we quote :]— 


Northcote’s Historical Paintings. 

I have heard men of taste claim for North- 
cote the merit of being the founder of the 
school of historical painting in England: 
they were of Devon, and might desire to 
honour their countryman, without being 
aware of wronging Reynolds, or of the claims 
of West and Barry. Northcote was only 
known as the exhibiter of an indifferent por- 


trait or two, when those distinguished men 
had produced some of their highest bisto- 
rical pictures. In 1783, he sent to the Exhi- 
bition three pictures, portrait, and part 
fanciful. One was, “ tk with Dancing 
3” a second was, “ Hobinella,” from 
Gay’s Shepherd’s Week; and a third was, 
“ The Village Doctress ;’—and in 1784, he 
exhibited the picture of “ Captain Englefield, 
with eleven of his crew, saving themselves in 
the pinnance from the wreck of the Centaur, 
of 74 guns, lost September, 1782.” But ad- 
mitting these to be of the historical rank, we 
must not forget that “The Death of Wolfe,” 
by West, and “The Adam and Eve,” by 
Barry, had been painted ten years before. 
Northcote, nevertheless, ranks with the fa- 
thers of historical painting. His conception 
was usually just—his meaning plain; nor 
was there an utter absence of poetic dignity 
in any of his works: he looked on nature 
with no vulgar eye, and desired to confine 
her luxuriance within the limits of science 
and sense. The Shipwreck of Cptain En- 
glefield was very favourably received ; the 
twelve portraits in the picture were consider- 
ed well drawn, and harmoniously combined 
in one clear and intelligible action. New 
sitters were attracted; and the way to the 
painter’s door began to be encumbered with 
carriages, and servants holding saddle-horses, 
much in the manner which he himself re- 
lates of Opie. He had reaped the crop of 
portraiture which his native country present- 
ed, and now established himself in Clifford- 
street, New Bond-street, where he commenced 
housekeeper in a small way, and formed some- 
thing resembling a studio or gallery. : 
It was the fortune of Northcote to live long 
in something like a state of opposition to 
Opie. They were both engaged in historical 
pictures, by the same adventurous alderman, 
and acquitted themselves in a way which, 
with many, left their merits in the balance. 
Opie had more force and more life; but then 
he wanted a certain air of academic elegance, 
which Northcote bestowed on all his compo- 
sitions: the first was sometimes vulgar, and 
a want of elevation and purity was discerni- 
ble in all he did; the latter had little natural 
fire, but he had a fine sense of what history re- 
quired. The dignity of Raphael had not been 
exhibited to him in vain. In after-life, when 
pple had ceased to be in any one’s way, 
orthcote could recall, without any bitter. 
ness, their days of rivalry. “Opie,” said he 
to Hazlitt, “ was a man of sense and observa- 
tion: he paid me the compliment of saying, 
that we would have been the best of fnendsa 
in the world, if we had not been rivals. F 
think he had more of this feeling than Fhaa; 
perhaps, because I had most vanity. We 
sometimes got into foolish altercations. I 
recollect once, in particular, at a banker’s in 
the city, we took up the whole of dinner. 
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time with a ridiculous controversy about Mil- 
ton and Shakspeare. I am sure neither of 
us had the least notion which was right; 
and when I was heartily ashamed of it,.a 
foolish citizen added to my. confusion by 
saying, ‘ Lord! what I wel give to hear 
two such men as you talk every day!’” On 
another occasion, when on his way to Devon- 
port, Opie ed with him where the road 
branches off for Cornwall. He said to those 
who were on the coach with him, “ That is 
Opie, the painter.”—“ Is it, indeed!” they 
all cried, and upbraided Northcote for not 
informing them sooner. Upon this he con- 
trived, by way of experiment, to try: the in- 
fluence of his own name; but his fame had 
not reached those enlightened “Outsides ;” 
and the painter confessed he felt mortified. 


Lawrence’s Early Portraits. 

Rolla, Cato, and Hamlet, all followed in 
the train of Coriolanus. The Rolla, a splendid 
picture, is perhaps a little melo-dramatic ; but 
so is the play in which Rolla appears: the 
colouring 1s fine, and the drawing nearly 
faultless. The Cato will never be named as 
one of the finest of the painter’s works: 
Kemble is trying with all his might to put 
on the looks of the “last of the Romans”— 
but he fails. It is far otherwise with the 
Hamlet ;—a work of the highest kind : sad, 
thoughtful, melancholy,—with looks con- 
versing with death and the grave,—a perfect 
image of the prince of the great dramatist. 
This picture Lawrence himself placed above 
all his works, except the Satan ; but it far 
surpasses the Satan in propriety of action, 
accuracy of expression, and r of co- 
louring. The light touches the face and 
bosom, and falls on the human skull on 
which he is musing. It is one of the noblest 

intings of the modern school. Many wish 
it had been the pleasure of Lawrence to have 
given his country more works of this stamp ; 
and no doubt we could have some 
scores of those “ unlettered, nameless faces,” 
of which his pencil was so prolific; but 
which, nevertheless, must be mentioned, as 
they employed most of his time, and consti- 
tuted the main source of his fortune, if not 
even of his popular fame. 

Eminent painters were now arising on all 
sides: in addition to Opie, Hoppner, and 
Beechey, Shee began to distinguish himself 
both in literature and art. Phillips, too, had 
shown such poetic feeling in his portrait of 
Blake, as raised him high among his bre- 
thren. The elder artists lost the lead in 
portrait ; and Lawrence, when little more 
than thirty years of age, stuod highest in 
this department. I speak with less certainty 
about bis pre-eminence in limning the lords 
of the creation than of his superiority in por- 
traying those softer and more delicate looks, 
which, expressing little save love, and grace, 
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and gentle sensibility, are as elusive to the 
brush as quicksilver to the touch. A manly 
face is one of those broad marks easily hit: 
it tells much, and by seizing only a part of 
the. expression. the likeness 1s: secured ;— 

so with the face of beauty; it.is composed of 
many delicate pencillings, and colours laid 
on: by nature’s most ‘cunning hand; and 
these must be.all:imitated,.else the character 
which they. unite in forming will be lost. 

Of the male. portraits. of this time, the 
most remarkable wasthat of the eloquent 
Curran; under mean and harsh. features,.a 
| of the highest order lay concealed, 

a sweet kernel in a rough husk; and so 
little of the true man did Lawrence perceive 
in his first sittings, that he almost laid down 
his. palette in despair, in the belief that he 
could make nothing but a common or vulgar 
work. The parting hour came, and with it 
the great Irishman burst out in all his 
strength: he discoursed on art, on poetry, on 
Treland; his: eyes flashed, and his colour 
heightened; and_ his h and swarthy 
visage seemed, in the sight of the astonished 
painter, to come fully within his own notions 
of manly . “T never saw you till 
now,” said the artist, in his softest tone. of 
voice: “you. have sat to me in a mask;’ do 

ive me a sitting of Curran the orator.”— 
uurran complied, and a fine portrait, with 
nius on its brow, was the consequence. 

he. vehement Irishman was follo by a 
philosophical Scot; but I have heard no: one 
praise his head of Sir James Mackintosh : 
yet it is serene and contemplative, and an 
excellent likeness of a most humane. and 
worthy, as well as great man. His portraits 
of Lord Erskine, Lord Thurlow, Mr. Wynd- 
ham, and Sir William Grant, belong to the 
same period. The hours of the painter were 
now employed: he rose early, and he 
worked 3 for th no one excelled 
more in rapid sketches, he had a true enthu- 
siasm for his art, and would not dismiss 
hastily anything for which he was to be paid 
asa picture. He detained his sitters often 
for three hours at a time; had generally 
- or nine of these sittings; and all the 
while studied their looks ‘anxiously, and 
seemed to do nothing without care and con- 
sideration. His constant practice was to 
begin by making a drawing of the head full 
size on canvass—carefully tracing in. dimen- 
sions and expression. This took up oneiday. 
On the next he began to paint; touching in 
the brews, the nose, the , and the mouth, 
and finally the bounding line in succession. 

Lawrence sometimes, nay often, laid. aside 
the first drawing of a head; and painted on a 
copy. This was from his fear of losing the 
benefit of first impressions, which in such 
cases are often invaluable. It may be added, 
that he stood all the while, and was seldom 
so absorbed in his undertaking, that he did 
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not converse with his sitter, and feel either 
seriousness or humour, whilst giving thought 
to the brow, or beauty to the cheek. Rey- 
nolds said he loved portrait painting, for it 
brought him pleasant company, and required 
little -— of thought. ; 

Some of his high sitters had the address to 
call out the painter, the poet, and the player 
in succession, so much to the satisfaction of 
the artist, that in his letters to his friends he 
would give detailed accounts of the omeey 
he seen, and the honours which 
been done him. Of two plays acted at the 
seat of Lord Abercorn, in which Lawrence 
— along with the Hamiltons and 

indsays, he used to give an account, Fuseli 
said, in the style of a wo manners. It 
will be enough to say, that he acted the part 
of Lord Rakeland, in the “ Wedding Day,” 
and of Grainger, in “Who’s the Dupe?” 
before the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Marquis of Abercorn, and 
Sheridan ; was applauded; and imagined he 
gained, rather than: lost, in the esteem of the 
great by this exibition. But he had some 
misgivings in the matter, and wrote a lon; 
letter to his sister, declaring that he woul 
perform in no other family, save that of his 
early friend, Lord Abercorn; and, moreover, 
that Lady Cahir, now Countess of Glengall, 
who acted Lady Contest, was so beautiful, 
that he felt love-making to be very easy. 

He had gradually raised his prices for por- 
traits, as he advanced in fame. In 1802, his 
charge for a three quarter’s size was thirty 
guineas; for a half length, sixty guineas; 
and for a whole length, one hundred and 
twenty guineas. In 1806, the three quarters 
rose to guineas; and the whole length 
to two hundred. In 1808, he rose the smallest 
size to eighty guineas, and the largest to 
three h and twenty guineas ;—and_ in 
1810, when the death of Hoppner swept all 
rivalry out of the way, he increased the price 
of the heads to one hundred, and the full 
lengths to four hundred guineas. He knew 
—none better—that the opulent loved to pos- 
sess what was rare, and _— the means of 
poorer men to purchase ; the growing crowds 
of his sitters told him that ‘his eons in 
price had not been ill received. 

[A brief, but touching memoir of James 
Burnet, the landscape-painter, who died at 
28 years of age, concludes the volume: the 
last page is a clever piece of criticism :]— 

James Burnet had a fine eye, and an 
equally fine feeling, for the beauties of land- 
scape. His knowl of nature was ex- 
tensive and minute; he = a the 
outgoings and incomings of shepherds and 
oe had studied flocks and herds, 
and, had made himself intimate with much 
that lends lustre to landscape. It was his 
custom, in country places, to watch the cows 
going to pasture or returning home ; to look 


to the manners and practices of the cow- 
herds; nor did he sometimes hesitate to 
loiter amongst the cottages, and observe, 
through the lighted-up windows, the employ- 
ments or amusements of the peasantry. To 
such feeling for the rural and picturesque, he 
added an excellent eye for colour; he could 
employ at will, either the bold, deep tones of 
Rembrandt, or the silvery and luminous tones 
of |C To those who know the difficulty 
of guiding the eye from one extreme to an- 
other, this will be deemed great praise. He 
had considerable poetic feeling. There is 
nothing coarse or common in his scenes: 
his trees are finely grouped ; his cows are all 
beautiful—they have the sense to know where 
the sweetest grass grows ; his milkmaids have 
an air of natural ce about them, and his 
cowboys are not without grace. 

Of his defects the critics of his day spoke : 

called his cows lean, his shadows too 

dark, and said his sheep, with their torn 
fleeces, seemed creatures dying of the rot. 

Those who are acquainted with country 
scenes, and with flocks and herds, may smile 
at some of these remarks. Under a fat cow 
a milkmaid will think it nearly labour lost to 
place her pail; and sheep which graze among 
briars thorns cannot fail to show dishe- 
velled fleeces. No doubt he had defects; 
but what where they compared to the 
patent, truth and beauty of his delinea- 
tions ? 





The Copographer. 


WINCHELSEA FRIARY. 

On the annexed page are represented a few 
crumbling ruins of the olden greatness of 
Winchelsea, which, though still ene of the 
principal Cinque Port towns, has dwindled 
from a “ Little London,” (as Queen Eliza- 
beth called it,) to a townlet of less than one 
thousand inhabitants. 

The Friary or Monastery is reported to 
have been founded by William de Bucking- 
ham, who dedicated it to the Virgin Mary; 
its possessions were confirmed by King 
Edward IIJ.; further than this its history is 
extremely obscure. After the Dissolution, in 
the thirty-sixth of Henry VIII. its site was 

ted to William Clifford and Michael 
Wildbore. The annexed view shows part of 
the church, with a turret, in which is a 


’ staircase ascending to the roof, which a 


few years since, the custom-house officers of 
the coast used as a stand for observation, 
from the advantage of its extensive prospect. 
Part of the domestic buildings of the Monas- 
tery still remain, and is now occupied as a 
dwelling-house. 

What a catalogue of eventful calamities 
are to be found in the history of this once 
famed Port. Old Winchelsea stood on low 
ground, near the sea-shore, and was entirely 
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destroyed in the time of Edward I. who then 
allotted 170 acres for the new town, which 
he surrounded with walls. — ie 
years it was pill by the French and b 
the S Sashes eat fe 1377, the Frenc'! 
after banter Rye, made an attempt to 
destroy Winchelsea, but were repulsed. In 
after ages it rose to great importance through 
its wine trade ; and next to Southampton, it 
was the principal depository for French wines. 
But, towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign, the 
sea gradually deserted: the harbour, and the 
trade being thus destroyed, Winchelsea de- 
clined apace, its three churches became ruins, 
and desolation prevailed through the whole 
town; so that, instead of spreading over a 
surface of two miles, it has shrunk into a 
few houses in a corner of its ancient site: its 
extensive streets, laid out at right angles, 
may still be traced. 

e last blow to the nominal importance 
of Winchelsea was in the discontinuance of 
its few hundred inhabitants sending two 
members to Parliament by the “well working” 
of the Reform Bill of 1832. 








The Paturalist. 


THE WILD ASS. 


Natvuratists have decided the wild ass to 
the onagre of ancient history, which was 
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originally confused with the zebra. Blumen- 
bach tells us that it is found at present prin- 
cipally in Tartary, under the name of ku/an, 
from whence it emigrates in the autumn of 
every year in droves, southward, towards 
Persia and India, where it passes the winter. 
Of its economy in Persia, we find the follow- 
ing very interesting details in Mr. Morier’s 
valuable Second Journey. | 

On the desert before we reached Casvin, 
in the grey of the morning, we gave chase to 
two wild-asses, which the Persians call (our 
khur, but which had so much the speed of 
our horses, that when they had at some 
distance, they stood still and looked behind 
at us snorting with their noses in the air, as 
if in contempt of our endeavours to catch 
them. The Persians sometimes succeed in 
killing them, but not without great. dexterity 
and knowledge of their haunts. To effect 
this, they place relays of horsemen and dogs 
upon the track which they are known to pur- 
sue, and then hunt them toward the relays, 
when the fresh dogs and horses are started 
upon the half-exhausted animal. The whole 
of this account agrees with Xenophon, who 
says that their horsemen had no other means 
of catching them than by dividing themselves 
into relays and succeeding one another in the 
chase. 

This animal is common to the whole of 
Persia, although its proper soil is Arabia. It 
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(The Wild Ass.) 


is mentioned by Xenophon* in several places, 
and numbered among the wild animals fit 
for the chase. The modern Persians eat its 
flesh, and say it is better than that of the 
antelope. The ancients did the same, and it 
must be su that when Herodotus 
classes the ass among the animals which the 
rich Persians roasted whole and ate when 
they indulged themselves in better fare than 
usual, he means the wild ass. They appear 
to have been much more plentiful in the tas 
of Olearius,} (a.v. 1637) who says, that at 
an entertainment given by Shah Abbas to 
the Ambassadors, thirty-two wild asses were 
turned into an enclosure, to be shot at, and 
remarks that their flesh was esteemed so ex- 
cellent as to be fit for the king’s food. . 

The wild ass is of a light mouse-colour, 
with a dark streak over its shoulders and 
down its back. The head is , but it is 
much more light and lively than the common 
ass in its gait. It is of a most obstinate na- 
ture, and seems to be extremely refractory 
under any restraint. Buffon says that it does 
not differ from the domestic ass, except in its 
attributes of liberty and independence: he 
is deeided in his opinion, that this is the 
animal called the o , and not the zebra, 
whose native soil and climate in South Africa, 
in the countries bordering upon the Cape of 
Good Hope.f 

The wildness and love of liberty which 
eharacterize this avimal are beautifully de- 
seribed by the prophet Jeremiah: 4 wild ass 
used to the wilderness, that snuffeth up the 
wind at her pleasure, ch. ii. v.24. And 
again, when their i is allied to all the 
horrors of a parched desert: dnd the wild 
asses did stand in the high places; they 


*C lib. i. 

+ Horoboras’ Cho 133. 

~ Olearius’s Travels, p. 735. 

§ See Buffon, Hist. Naw. du Zebre, vol, x. p: 175. 


. contains, except when 


snuffed up the wind like dragons: their 
eyes did fail because there was no grass, 
ch. xiv. v. 6. 


POISONOUS PILANTS, &C, IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
We extract.the following notice of Poisonous 
Plants in (Spanish) South America, from 
that: useful and entertaining work, Cam- 
paigns and Cruises in Venezuela :— 


“ Coco de Mono.—A sort of large spreading 
tree grows here, (Prov. Barcelona,) as well as 
in Varinas, called Coco de Mono, or Monkeys’ 
Nut, from the fondness these animals show for 
the kernels : they are nevertheless poisonous, 
and highly dangerous to unwary travellers, 
who are induced to eat them from a mistaken 
notion very prevalent—viz. that whatever a 
monkey or a bird will eat, must be whole- 
some for man. The fruit consists of a hard 
husk, containing four kernels, which, in shape 
and taste, greatly resemble almonds.” 

The author proceeds to relate the fatal 
effects of these nuts on a ony ted soldiers, 
who ignorantly ate several of them. Many 
of the men died; others, who survived the 
sickness and nausea they occasioned, did not 
perfectly recovetgfor weeks, and found their 
food long imbued with the flavour of these 
baneful nuts. 

“Litre.— The dark-coloured Litre is the. 
Upas of Chilé. . 

« chap or aie oat §c—The sweet 
species of yuca, an excellent ta- 
ble, either boiled re toasted, is apt to swell 
suddenly in the stomach, and cause death, if 
eaten to excess, or before sufficiently roasted. 
The other species of Yuca is unfit for food, 
on account of the bitter, poisonous juice it 

os into the cazdva 
bread. The juice is, nevertheless, given to. 
hogs, and is found to fatten them, without: 
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emplified in the Coco de Mono, is yet further 
proved by the fact noticed by our author— 
that “goats browse without injury on the 
leaves of the poisonous i tree,” 
under whose shade death is said to lurk for 
the unwary slumberer, and whose juices cor- 
rode the flesh of man like vitriol. 


“ Narcotic Herb.—A plant is found in the 
woods near Papayan, according to the testi- 
mony of many very intelligent inhabitants, 
possessing extraordinarily strong narcotic 
qualities, If a leaf of it be laid between 
the fingers or toes of a person while sleeping, 
it is said that he will not‘awake until it be 
removed. A branch of it, also, if thrown on 
a snake that is found coiled up, will effec- 
tually stupify it, so that it may be handled 
with safety. The white inhabitants of the 
country use every endeavour to root out this 
plant, wherever it is found ; for, several fatal 
instances have occurred of slaves avenging 
themselves on their masters by its means: 
they have been known to conceal under their 
master’s pillow snakes that they had pre- 
viously stupified, by means of this herb; and 
the reptiles, on recovering, have bitten those 
by whom they were first disturbed. 


Valuable Antidotal Bejuco.—We abridge 
an account from the same source of a plant 
as valuable as the preceding are noxious :— 
‘On the banks of the Orinoco grows a peculiar 
species of Lejucy, (or climbing-plant,) which, 
when properly administered, proves a power- 
ful preservative against the bite of every spe- 
cies of poisonous serpent: it even appears to 
deprive those reptiles of the power and incli- 
nation to use their fangs—enabling men, 

roperly prepared by it, to take them in their 
Patds—-and soldiers, when on a march, to shel- 
ter themselves in deserted huts, or log-houses, 
which always abound in such snakes. This 
preparation is effected by the leaves and 
small branches of the plant being pounded, 
and applied in that state as a cataplasm to 
both arms, the skin of them having pre- 
viously been freely scarified, above the elbows. 
At stated intervals, this sort of inoculation is 
repeated, the juice of the bruised plant being 
also occasionally drunk, diluted with water.” 
Qy. Are not the miracles of oriental snake- 
¢harmers performed by the natural magic of 
the operation of plants of a similar nature ? 


Natural Eolian Lyre.—Under this head 
will be found, in Mirror vol. ix. p. 317, an 
account, by a correspondent, of a curious, 
natural phenomenon, observed near Iryberg, 
in the Grand Duchy of Baden ; a similar, in 
South America, is noticed by our Campaigner 
in Venezuela, &c., in the following terms :— 
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“The ruined village of Las Pietras, on the 
banks of the Orinoco, was built, as its name 
implies;on’a rocky point, which juts out into 
the main stream, causing a very rapid current 
and series of whirlpools immediately above 
the landi . A singular sound is occa- 
sionally to bo heard at this —, when 
Standing on promontory, apparently pro- 
ceeding” from the interior of the rock. A few 
of us were lucky h to hear it, very dis- 
tinctly, about'9 a.m., just as the river-breeze 
was beginning to n up the stream. All 
in likening it to the notes of a distant 
deep-toned Eolian harp, accompanied by a 
peculiar throbbing sound, occasionally so ra- 
pid as to suggest the idea of a spring of 
water gurgling through a range of mountain- 
cells. Our Indians attributed it, of course, 
to supernatural mcy, and evidently con- 
nostes th their ideas wath the nei aula 
Boca del Infierno.” .L. B. 


Che Podelist. 


THE PURITANS GRAVE. 

(Concluded from page 392.) 
In this painful interval, who should rush 
into the room but. Adelaide Merrivale: “1 
will see him, I will see him!” she exclaimed, 
and in a moment she was kneeling at the 
bed side of her dying father. The cause of 
her presence was a sad one: the property of 
Emmerton had been seized. by the creditors, 
and she had proceeded up to London in time 
only to see her father expire. 

“ But how came you here?” said her 
father. “ Did you receive Harry St. John’s 
letter ?”” 

“ Now the effort which Sir Thomas Merri- 
vale had made when his daughter came into 
the room, had nearly exhausted his small 
remains of str so that after asking the 
above question almost into a 
state of insensibility ; and Adelaide made no 
answer to the question, but rising from her 
kneeling position she sat in a chair by the 
side of the couch and covering her face with 
her hands, sobbed aloud, saying ‘ It is. well.’ 

“ The daughter’s sobs recalled the father’s 
consciousness, and rousing himself again, he 
exclaimed, ‘Is she gone? Has the vision 
vanished ?” 

“ No, my dear father, no, it is no vision. 
Your daughter is still by your side,” answered 
Adelaide, taking his hand and placing her- 
self so that she — be better seen by him, 
for the range of his vision was very con- 
tracted. 

* And where is Henry St. John ?” asked 
the knight. 

“ T also am at your side,” said Henry. 

“The dying man then grasped the hand of 
Henry St. John with-a convulsive ress, 
and placing it with the hand of Adelaide 
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pressed them together, saying, “ Do not for- 
sake erg her os friend, her sole 
defence. It is my dying prayer, as it has 
ever been my living inh ~pichieb-idatienl 
her. Harry St. John, do you hear me. Ade- 
laide my beloved—I have only my blessing 
to leave you—all pain is gone—my mind is 
at rest—my w is healing rapidly.— Ade- 
laide St. John—I call you by that name, my 
child—soon the world will know you by no 
other.’ 

“ He uttered many more words too indistinct 
and incoherent to be related. He then sank 
into a deeper insensibility, which terminated 
in death ; but at what precise moment, those 
around him could scarcely tell. 

It now was more imperative, Ferdinand 
Faithful considered, that Anne Faithful 
should abandon all thoughts of St. John. 
From Adelaide’s dying father, Henry St. John 
had received the young lady’s hand, and a 
prayer that he would be her jan and a 
defence, and that she might his name. 
It was a trying scene for Anne Faithful, but 
the si le was made, and she conquered. 
Then followed the interview with St. John. 
She came in all the serenity and quietness 
with which the hter of Jephtha came to 
the sacrifice, the spirit of beauty and truth 
was around her, and she looked exceedingly 
beautifull * * * #* * © 

An interval of two years now occurs in the 
narrative, in which the trials of Ferdinand 
Faithful are renewed. Poverty and sickness 
follow him; for the sake of economizi 
their humble means by the industry 
of meme wen. they remove = the vee 
village of Hackney, w ive in 
scurity and ixtieods calponiag eek unknown. 
After a long illness, he recovers, but the 

which this has involved him ‘in, 
premrytreg ot wen him into a worse 
strait, and Ferdi "Foithful is sent to 


PiThe filial affection of Anne redoubles her 
industry, and she sets to work upon a piece 
of embroidery by the price of which she 
hopes to procure her father’s liberation. This 
she takes, when finished, to the Lady Arabella 
Duval, who is surrounded by her cavaliers 
and visiters as usual, and who, after another 
masculine display of fashionable volubility, 
— the same. She takes the money 
to the lawyer, but to her mortifying mn’ 
finds, that though this is sufficient to A. the 
debt, there is required three pounds sixteen 
shillings sand. ee expenses. Heavily and 
wearily she turned home, but first made for 
the prison, from which she was rudely re- 
for seeking admittance at so unseemly 
an hour. 
- “Slowly and silently, like the shadow of a 
moonlit cloud, she moved away from the 
prison gates. There was not a word of 
expostulation on her lips, nor a sentiment of 


anger or bitterness in her heart. A deep 
unmingled feeling of sorrow took pos- 
session of her soul: she looked at the gloomy 
walls of the prison, and thought how short 
but insuperable an interval separated her 
from her . She thought that he might 
‘be at this moment pleasing his wearied soul 
with dreams of liberty, and thus preparing 
himself for the mournful - of disappoint- 
ment on the morrow. streets: of the 
city were now silent and deserted, the indus- 
trious were at rest, and the idle were stimu- 
lating their id spirits by the tumult of 
midnight revelry. She looked about her and 
there was none living near her; she lifted up 
her eyes to Heaven, and the dark clouds were 
sailing gloomily above her ; she was fatigued, 
but . 


and had no resting-place but the cold ; 
she knelt aoon ty tb spinon. eclin tek 
pressing her hand upon her aching brow, her 
sorrows became prayers, and she looked 
eae ee for patience, an 
lor hope. 

In this attitude of devotion she was lost 
until awakened from her reverie by a livery 
servant, who had dismounted from a carriage, 
by order of his master, to ascertain the mean- 
ing of this singular sight. He was a city 
merchant of great opulence, once a favourer 
of Cromwell, but who, wearied with the 
Protector’s policy, lent his aid in the 
Restoration; he was much among ‘the 
gentry at the west end of the town, and 
was present at the interview which had 
taken place between Anne Faithful and the 
Lady Arabella Duval, that morning. 

Andrew Spenser, for that was the mer. 
chant’s name, was at this time fifty years of 
age, and had realized an immense fortune by 
merchandise. He had inclined to repub- 
lican principles, but was in every respect a 
friend to religious liberty. Hearing the 
story of Anne Faithful, he became deeply 
interested in the misfortunes of the’ family, 
and having procured the liberation of Ferdi- 
nand by his generosity, he very gladly took 
occasion of uently visiting x ed 
minister at Hackney: and he was w 
to all the . ‘Andrew Spenser was a 
bachelor; he had in early life formed an 
attachment, but friends interfering, the object 
of his choice was married to another, and 
she died broken hearted in giving birth to a 
son toa husband who had her hand, but not 
her heart. There was something interesting 
about the old bachelor; the tempered melan- 
choly which time had chastised gave a gen- 
tleness to his manners, very pleasing and 
winning. 

The conversation of these two friends 
turned on religious toleration and conviction, 
and frequent were the endeavours of Andrew 
Spenser to reconcile Ferdinand Faithful’s 
notions of duty to accepting employment in 
the established church. 
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“Ts it not possible,” said Andrew Spenser, - 


“ that by too an anxiety to avoid one 
error, you might fall into another, and so 
make a needless sacrifice by way of showing 
that you could doso?” 

“ tever I have felt,” said Ferdinand 
Faithful, “ since I left my cure at Emmerton, 
I have not felt for one moment, the slightest 
degree of self reproach for having sacrificed 
my living to a sense of duty. I cannot 
recognise human authority in matters of 
religion.” And, after a long, but friendly 
controversy, in which Ferdinand Faithful so- 
licited that no return might be made to the 
subject, lest it might interrupt the harmony 
of their arc. — oi 
. © understand, I respect your motives,” 
replied Andrew Spenser, “ and now will I 
tell ycu why. I was desirous of endeavouring 
to you to conform. I would not men- 
tion this, for knowing your delicacy of feeling, 
I thought that it would rather obstruct, than 
further my fea. pogo but the truth is, I 
have purchased the next presentation to the 
living of Emmerton, and I was desirous of 
persuading you to accept it.” ‘ 

The very name of Emmerton brought 
tears into the good man’s eyes. * * * * * . 

It has been related that this well-disposed 
and benevolent merchant, had suffered a 
disappointment . in his affections. From 
what he himself afterwards acknowledged. 
it seems that he saw in Anne Faithful 
something which reminded him of her who 
was the idol of his youthful fancy. To be 
brief, old Andrew Spenser became a suitor 
for Anne Faithful’s hand. At the offer 
from Andrew Spenser, she indulged in nei- 
ther the levity of a laugh, nor the light of a 
smile. Her young heart trembled, and her 
bosom inaek a deeper sigh than had moved 
it for many months. . There was nothing 
repulsive in Andrew Spenser; he was not 
young indeed, but he was neat, courteous, 
cheerful, kind-hearted, and good-humoured. 
But, for all that, she could not forget St. John ; 
but rather did the recollection of him come 
vividly to her memory, and she felt that even 
now was wedded to her affection. It 
became necessary, however, for Anne to 
declare whether she would accept or reject 
the offer of Andrew Spenser; and when she 
thought that Henry St. John might, and if 
he had complied with the dying wish of 
Adelaide’s father, was now the husband of 
Adelaide Merrivale, she determined, by a 
mighty effort of self-denial, to confirm her 
painful resolution, in the hope that every day 
and every hour the image of Henry St. John 
would wax fainter and fainter on the tablet 
of her memory. The agitation of this con- 


flict threw her. into an illness, and in her. 


bewilderment she would talk of the village 
of Emmerton, and speak sadly and sighingly 
of the home of her youth. 
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‘‘ Andrew Spenser heard of this, and tears 
started in his eyes, not tears of sorrow; and 
he said to Ferdinand Faithful, “ Blessings 
be multiplied to the heart of your beloved 
child, Master Faithful ;. I cannot tell you how 
it delights me to hear that this is the feeling 
and wish of sweet. Anne. She longs to 
return to the place of her birth; I love-her 
afresh for the. affectionate thought; and I 
am happy to say that this wish of her heart 
shall be granted. I did intend you an 
agreeable surprise, but it will comfort the 
soul of my gentle friend, perhaps, if she be 
told at once that a home is preparing for her 
at the village of Emmerton. I informed you 
that I had purchased the next presentation 
to the living, but I did not inform you that 
I had also made purchase of the estate and 
mansion of Sir Thomas Merrivale. The 
great Hall, more fit. for the residence of a 
prince than of a merchant, having been 
suffered to fall into decay, I have caused to 
be taken down; and instead thereof, there 
will be erected a more modest dwelling, not 
inapt for a retired citizen, and we shall drop 
the stately name of ‘ Hall, and let it assume 
the more humble name of ‘The Lodge.’ 
This I trust will be pleasant information for 
my. sweet friend.” 

When Anne Faithful recovered, the con- 
versation: turned frequently on the dear vil- 
lage of Emmerton, to which she was about 
to return once more; but her gentle pity was 
expressed in the concern she felt for the 
fallen fortunes of the house of Merrivale. 
“ Alas for the fallen and the unfortunate !” 
said. Andrew Spenser. “ But, my sweet 
friend, they have not only sunk down from 
the pinnacle of their greatness, they are also 
silent in the equal grave.” . 3 
. “At that word ‘Anne Faithful started, ima- 
gining that Adelaide Merrivale had also 
gone to her long home. ‘ Surely not,’ said 
she in reply, ‘ for when the cavalier knight 
did die from the wound which he received in 
a duel, he left behind him a daughter—des- 
titute—quite destitute.’ , 

“There was a little tremulousness in her 
speech, which Andrew Spenser did, and in 
some d tightly, attribute to her sym- 
pathy with a destitute and suffering friend. 
‘Truly,’ said he, ‘ the. persons from whom 
I purchased the estate, told me that the 
family of Merrivale was extinct, seeing that 
the last of the name had perished in a duel. 
No mention was made of u daughter.’ 

“The daughter,” replied Anne, “ was of 
such retired habits, that the world knew her 
not.” 

“ Could I but find her,” said the merchant, 
“ there should be no more cause to complain 
of ‘destitution, for I could not enjoy the pos- 
session of that estate, if I thought that one, 
who had been banished thence, was living 
in want and penury: and I am sure that she 
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must be worthy of aid and a kind attention, 
seeing that take such interest in her 
welfare. Now tell me, I pray you, where 
she may be found.” 

“ Indeed,” replied Anne, “ I know not; I 
have not seen since I left Emmerton; 
she came to London at the time of her 
father’s death: but so and so kind a 
being cannot want friends.” ; 

Fain would Anne Faithful be the means 
of comforting Adelaide if in distress, yet she 
dreaded that Henry St. John might be 
brought in their way. “ If your friend can 
be found,” said rew Spenser, “ you shall 
see her again, and shall know that she 
is not friendless. All that | possess.is yours 
my beloved one, your friends are my friends.” 

Andrew Spenser departed on his search, 
and circumstances led him in’ prosecuting 
his inquiry to the sign of the Trumpeter, 
kept by Peter Longstaff, sometime varlet to 
Sir Thomas Merrivale. But Peter knew 
not, and cared not, about the daughter of his 
ancient master, but referred him to one 
Master Henry St. John, “a young fellow 
who. took upon himself the office of executor 
of my late ‘master. Whither he went I 
cannot tell,” said Peter, “he said he was 
going to Oxford—the university place where 
young men learn boeks. Little wisdom will 

get from books: he was half mad before 
he went, and by this time he is quite mad. 
If you had but seen him that night when 
he came home from the. city, and brake his 
sword, and vowed a vow that he would never 
wear such a weapon again, you would have 
thought him mad.” From this rambling 
talk, Andrew Spenser learnt the fact, that in 
a fury, or deep feeling of remorse, this Henry 
St. John determined to go to the university 
of Oxford, and there to study with a view of 
taking orders in the church. 

The merchant determined to pursue the 
inquiry, more especially since he heard the 
name of St. John, mentioned by Longstaff; it 
agitated him, it was a name he had not 
heard for years; it was a name that was 
never breathed in the family of Ferdinand 
Faithful. After many inquiries he found 
out the college in which Henry St. John 
was lodged, and being introduced to his 
apartments, beheld a young man of a most 
engaging aspect. “ Surely I have not had 
the pleasure of seeing you before,” said 
Andrew Spenser, “ but there is a look which 
seems to say that we are not total strangers.” 

The object of his visit being stated, it 
came out that Adelaide Merrivale was still 
living though not destitute ; she had retired 
to a convent in France, in the city of Tours, 
and Henry St. John without informing her 
of the total wreck of her father’s fortune, 
had paid from his own purse the necessary 
expenses attendant on this step, as the 
remains of her father’s property. After a 


lengthened conversation =“ There is a ques- 
tion,” said Andrew Spenser, “ which I fain 
would ask you, if it be not an impertinence; 
and that is, as to the county of your birth.” 

“ Indeed,” replied Henry, smiling at the 
ceremoniousness with which the inquiry was 
made, “ you are perfectly welcome to that 
information or any other concerning bp he 
that I can give you; I am a native of Berk- 
shire, my father, Colonel St. John, possessed 
a small estate near to the town of Reading 
where he resided till his duty to the king 
called him into the field, and he died in the 
service which was his pride, and is mine.” 

“ Andrew Spenser then took from his pooket 
a morocco leather case, which he carefully 
opened and presented to Henry St. John, 
saying, ‘ Know you these features ?” 

“ Henry cast upon the miniature a look of 
immediate recognition, and then with a 
countenance expressive of a reverence almost 
amounting to adoration, he exclaimed, ‘ My 
mother!” 

“The merchant had now no doubt that 
Henry St. John was the son of her for whom 
fond regrets had been cherished for so man 
years ; but he was not yet quite so communi- 
cative as to inform the student of the early 
love that he had borne towards his mother; 
he contented himself with saying, ‘I knew 
and respected your mother in her youthful 
days, and when I heard mention made of 
your name as of a gentleman from whom I 
might gain the intelligence which I was 
seeking, the thought struck me that you 
might be the son of that excellent woman. 
It was this that induced me to inquire per- 
sonally rather than by letter.’ ” 

The conclusion of the story is affecting as 
it is beautiful: Henry St. John is presented 
by Andrew Spenser to the vicarage of Em- 
merton. He proceeds to undertake the 
charge, and only learns on his arrival in the 
village, that among his first duties as a 
pastor will be to solemnize the nuptials of 
Andrew Spenser and Anne Faithful... The 
secret comes to the ears of Andrew Spenser, 
and by a noble generosity, he joins the hands 
of Henry St. John and Anne Faithful, on the 
night previous to his ordination. “ You have 
promised to be mine, and mine you shall be, 
not my wife but my daughters I feel towards 
Henry St. John as though he were my son ; 
he is mine by adoption;” and, after his 
marriage with Anne Faithful, Henry St. 
John was declared to be his heir. 

Ferdinand Faithful lived to see his grand- 
children, and descended into the grave, 
honoured. and beloved. His remains were 
buried near the church porch, on the very 
spot he desired. Andrew Spenser raised a 
monument to his memory, with the inscrip- 
tion which the old man desired; and the 
Reverend Henry St. John preached'a funeral 
sermon, from the words * Mark the perfect 
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man, and behold the upright for the end 
of that man is peace !”’ This is the history 
of the Purtrran’s Grave. 


Potes of a Reaver. 


BURIAL OF A PILGRIM ‘FATHER, IN 1630. 
Wr anxiously hollowed the frozen ground, 
And heaped up this lonely barrow— 
For the I nm lurk’d in the woods  saserae: 
And we feared his whistling arrow 
When the surf on the sea-beach heavily beat, 
When the breeze in the wilderness muttered, 
We deemed it the of hostile feet, 
Or‘a watch-word caut ly uttered. 





Above, frowned the gloom of a winter’s eve, 
And ewinls Sxn.dn watery 
And the winds in the branc! grieve 
Like spirits to spirits ts calling. 
As we louked on the spotless snowy sheet, 
O’er the grave_of our brother wae sweeping, 
It seemed to us all an emblem meet 
Of him, heneath it sleeping. 
As we gazed, we ee 
And followed rother's + 
Unto that fair heaven we to gain, 
Which the good after dea: inherit. 
And we left the dust rb + brother to lie 
In its narrow habita 
With the trust that tee srt a had flown on high, 
And taken its glorious station. 
The empty concerns ne human life, 
Its vanity and its 
Shall no more vex 1 x4 ear with strife, 
Nor cheat with its specious story. 
Isaac Lellan, Boston, (U.S.) 


SONG 


~~ at the anniversary celebration of the — 
lechanic Association, Boston, October 7. 1830 

Lone the Indian’s flitt: 

Glauced around this lonely up 

And the b rivers bore 

Only his bark. 

On the hill, and in the wood, 

Long the red-man's cabin stood ; 

All was lifeless solitude, 

Desolate and dark. 


But the ae eee Pilgrim came ms 
ie; 


per the Indian fed in shame ; 
And the Desert smiled. 

Then Invention shaped the tree ; 

Launched the ship upon the sea ; 

Reared these dwe! r oth of the free; 
Brightened all 

At the Evening’s mellow ee 

Mustered here the savage foes ; 

—When the Morning sun arose, 

_ Cities filled the land! 

Bowed the old Woods in the Waste ; 

Rose the dome, divinely chaste ; 

a Mechanic Skill and Taste 

Waved their golden wand, 

At the border of the flood, 

In the bosom of the wood, 

On the mountain bleak and rude, 
Rose the homes of men. 

Piety knelt to her God; 

Plenty blessed the fruitful sod ; 

Valour broke Oppression’s rod; 
Science triumphed then. Tbid. 
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SEARCHING FOR A COTTAGE. 
(From the Parson’s Daughter, by Theodore Hook.) ° 


Tue searching for a cottage, through a 
Gene cxstbontar's particular, is thus quiz. 


ati y told :— 
is predominating passion, and 
rte re hewn. her scheme of retirement, 
ly Frances gave up all visits, all calls, all 


por and , and drove inces- 
santly and contin ly, "day after day, her 
attenuated job h from Christie’s to 
Squibb’s, from Squibb’s to Robins’s, from 
Robins’s to Win 's, from Winstanley’s 
to Phillips's, and ips’s to Christie’s 


again, in search of a villa; and many rong 
the journeys her ladyship took, and nd may the 
of the hanging rr met with. The 
e ing was nothing to the ve 

ferings she underwent ; and, in one instance, 
when she had travelled thirty miles to look at 
a cottage which was described as havi two 
views of the Bemis she found her hopes 
blighted, by that the only method 

teasing, tat besa tiful river twice on the 
property was by looking out of the garret 
windows, whence it was just visible at high 
water, and down into the cellars, in 
which it regularly made its appearance at 
every 8 tide. 

At however, such a “ particulars” 
was put into her ladyship’s hands by one of 
the most fashionable auctioneers, that there 
could be no doubt or hesitation as to a drive 
down to see the place. The only thing — 
it, was its name; but that, with female 
readiness, her ladyship thought might be 
- It was called Slug Grove—but 
then there were sepentine walks and sloping 
lawns, towering oaks, and graceful willows 
drooping into crystal lakes ; an elegant sa- 
loon ing into a conservatory, with every 
requisite office and outbuilding; thirty acres 
of land immediately round the house, and a 
pew in the church—all capable of great im- 
provement. 

With all due — for the auctioneer’s 
modest merits, this last particular was ‘assu- 
redly the most correct: the serpentine walks 
were mere wriggles, the sloping lawns, slip- 
pery beds of swamp, the pin; Magy vd 
stumpy — with no more on be 
branches there is in a dancing gu 4 
hair at four o’clock in the moming; the 
crystal lake was a duck-pond covered with 
weeds like green crown-pieces, and the con- 
servatory, info which a drawing-room (paper 
damp and ceiling cracked), sixteen feet by 
fourteen, opened, turned out to be a glassless 
greenhouse, in which grew a plentiful crop of 
nettles and marsh-maliows. The offices were 
in the last state of dilapidation, the kitchen 
chimney had fallen down, and a wandering 
hen had established her nest in the oven; 
and-as to the pew in the church, it was lo- 
cated in the gallery immediately over the 
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pulpit, the sounding board of which excluded 
not only its tenants from the sight of the 
preacher, but from the sound of his voice; 
we the thirty acres of land consisted of 
marsh, bog, clay, agreeably and plenti- 
fully stocked with Thistles, chvckw , and 
dandelion. 

The house had once been white, ‘but the 
tear-like drippings from its various windows 
had, during the several years of its nnoccu- 
pancy, left deep green marks upon the walls: 
and a sort of veranda, which had once 
adorned its front towards the road, after 
having become filthily dirty, had fallen 
through, and left the canvass, which once 
formed its alternated black and mM cover> 
ing, dangling in ribbons amongst its trelliage 
columns. 

“ This is not comfortable, George,” said 
her ladyship. “Iam dying for a cottage ; 
but this is more humble than even I desire, 
The slopes are mere slops, and the crystal 
lake like a pool at commerce filled with 
green counters.” , 
.. “ Yes,” said George, “ playing with leaves 
for lives.” 

“ La, ma’am,” said the anyone who was 
showing the premises, “ weedy stuff is 
of no signification, at all as it were ; a little 
patience and half a dozen ducks would get 
rid of all that in a fortnight.” 

“ Ducks, sir,” said Lady Frances. ‘“ Ducks 
on a crystal lake—what an idea!” 


WILLIAM RUFUS. 

Once when William was hunting, a mes- 
senger from beyond sea brought him news that 
the city of Mans, which he had added to his 
dominions, was besieged. He instantly turned 
his horse, and set off for the nearest port. 
The nobles who were in his company re- 
minded him that it was necessary to call ont 
troops, and wait for them. “TI shall see who 
will follow me,” was his reply; “ and, if 
I understand the temper of the youth of 
this kingdom, I shall have people enough.” 
Waiting for nothing, he reached the port 
almost unattended, and embarked imme- 
diately, although it blew a storm. The sailors 
entreated him to have patience till the weather 
should abate, and the wind become more 
favourable. But he made answer, “I never 
heard of a king that was shipwrecked. Weigh 
anchor, and you will see that the winds will 
be with us!” He has been extolled for this 
act of characteristic impatience and resolu- 
tion, because the event happened to be for- 
tunate: celerity was of great importance ; 
and the news of his landing, as it was con- 
cluded that he came in force, sufficed for 
raising the siege* It was not in him a 
bravado in imitation of Cesar: that well- 
known story was known to very few in those 


* William of Malmesbury, 390. 


ages,—the Red King had neither inclination 
nor leisure for learning ; and it was even more 
in character with him than with Caesar, the 
act itself being of more daring and less 
reasonable hardihood. On the other hand, 
he has been condemned, and with more j 

tice, as manifesting here a spirit of audacious 
impiety, for which, among his other vices, 
he was peculiarly noted.—Southey’s Naval 
History of England. bas 


MAKING A FORTUNE IN INDIA. 
oe The Parson's Daughter, by Theodore 
ook, one of the prominent characters, Har- 
bottle, gives the following ludicrous histo 
of his old uncle in the East Indies, who had 
left him the best part of a couple of hundred 
thousand pounds :] 

I had never seen the old chap; he went 
out five-and-forty years ago, and took to the 
trick of shaking tree early in life, 
and shake he did, till at last he made as 
handsome a fortune as ever was screwed out 
of a free-labour population. Bless their 
brown hearts, they are none of ’em slaves in 
India. They do their own work, eat their 
own curry, and smoke their own Chilums ; 
no doubt they do, according to our accounts 
here; but 1 know this, I have got letters 
from my uncle Alexander Mare Antony 
Anderson, who at last became what they call 
resident at Futtymungumleum, in which he 
tells my father rather a different story. No 
matter forme. I remember the story in the 
Roman History, which I sha’n’t repeat now ; 
but, as I say to myself, says I, w 
my eyes round and see all my handsome 
property—Thom pson, ar’n’t those rosewood 
chairs tiful, eh? So they are——Well, 
1 always say to myself, what is ittome? I 
did not see the blacks work; I don’t know 
whether rar is planted by slaves or free 
men, or whether cotton and rice grow without 
trouble ; all I know is, Paxton, Trail, Coc- 
kerell, and Co., stumped me up the money : 
and I declare that if I had shammed sorry 
when I heard of old Alexander Mare Antony 
Anderson’s death, I should have been as 

t a hypocrite as I sha’n’t say who, 
or fear of affronting somebody without 
meaning it—Ha, ha, ha! 


——————— 





EFFECTS OF AIR ON LIGHT. 

Were it not for the reflective and scattering 
power of the atmosphere, no objects would be 
visible to us out of direct sunshine; every 
shadow of a passing cloud would be pitehy 
darkness ; the stars would be visible all day ; 
and every apartment, into which the sun hed 
not direct admission, would be involved in 
nocturnal obscurity. This scattering action 
of the atmosphere on the solar light, it should 
be observed, is greatly increased by the irre. 
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pularity of soneentam caused by Her same 
luminary in its different which, during 
the day-time, throws it. into a constant state 
of undulation, and, by thus bringing together 
masses of air of very unequal temperatures, 
produces partial reflections and refractions at 
their common boundaries, by which much 
Jight-is_ turned. aside from the direct course, 
and diverted.to the s of general .illu- 
mination.— Sir J. Herschel on Astronomy, .. 





_, 1S THE MOON INHABITED ? . 
Tetescores must yet be greatly improved, 
before we can expect to see signs of inha- 


bitants, as manifested by edifices or by changes 
on the surface of the soil. It should, how- 
ever, be observed, that, owing to the small 
density of the materials of the moon, and the 
comparatively feeble gravitation of bodies on 
her surface, muscular force would there go six 
times as far in overcoming the weight of ma- 
terials as on the earth. “Owing to the want 
of air, however, it seems impossible that any 
form of life analogous to those on earth can 
subsist there. 0 ap ce indicating 
vegetation, or the slightest variation of surface 
which can fairly be ascribed to change of 
‘séason, can any where be discerned.—Sir J. 
‘Herschel on Astronomy. 
rove ss Che Gatherer. 
‘4° Comfortable ‘Room—The door was 
thrown. open, and’ presented ‘to view a re- 
‘markably comfortable square room—low, but 
-gntig’; ‘the ‘doors -trimmed' with -gilt leather, 
‘and “ the “windows ‘covered by ‘rith* damask 
curtains—a thick Turkey carpet concealed 
the floor, excepting round the skirting-boards, 
where the well-polished oak proclaimed the 
anfiquity of the mansion and the industry of 
thé housemaids ; a large wood fire, the first 
they had seen that year, crackled in the 
te, and two small dogs, one a poodle, and 
e ‘other a pug, both very fat, and both 
wearing ribbons and collars, as if it were a 
ay, were dozing on the rug, from which 
they simultaneously rose to bark at the ladies 
as they entered. Some few pictures adorned 
the walls; two cages of canary-birds hun 
near their mistress, and a huge grey cat, wit! 
immense whiskers, who had for many years 
been on terms of the most perfect amity with 
the dogs, sat close to the old lady’s chair, 
purring and winking in the best possible 
temper.— The Parson’s Daughter. 





Alexander and Buonaparte.—Alexander’s 
admiration of Napoleon was, as is well 
known, unbounded, and he manifested it in 
every “4 A line in a play before them 
was, “ The friendship of a great man is a 
present from the gods.” ‘Alexander bowed 
to. Napoleon, and said, “ that line was written 
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for me.” He even carried his respect so far 
as to rise when he entered the theatre. Napo- 
leon knew how to flatter: his brother Emperor, 
and sent Colonel Henri to:him one morning 
to give the sign and countersign for the 
day. “ My brother Napoleon, is too confident, 
too amiable—it is impossible to be more 
gallant ;.but I am not at home, I am_his 
guest itis forhim to give the word. Go, 
opeey You and.tell him so.” “ Sire, I have 
not. to; return without obtaining it 
from yore, Majesty. “ Well, as he insists 
on it, I will give it—Zfurth and confidence.” 
* 4+ Good Dinner.—“ How thankful we 
ought to. be-to-a-bountiful Providence who 
has created all things ‘for us richly to enjoy,’’ 
said , at the -last great city dinner, 
whilst sumptuously regaling upon-crimped 
cod with oyster sauce. “ The ‘beasts of the 
earth, the fowls of the air,: and-the fishes of 
the sea,” he continued, “ were all created .for 
the use of man!” “ ‘Very true,” ‘replied his 
friend ;. “ but if you had witnessed the- hair- 
breadth escape which I experienced ‘of being 
devoured alive-by.a shark, when’in the: West 
Indies, you would have been satisfied: that 
the ‘horrible monster entertained just ‘the 
opposite opinion—He. believed that man was 
created for him !”— The Voice of Humanity. 
Example better than Precept.—The late 
Rev. Rowland Hill was a’very humane man, 
and very considerate ‘of his horses.’ Goin; 
to dine with a family, at the distance of sévei 
miles from London;~on-a-sultry day ‘in July, 
he did not arrive till after the dinner hour, 





_and, consequently, was received with, ““ Why, 


Mr. Hill, we were afraid that some accident 
had ‘happened ; you are more than half an 
hour beyond the time! and we fear the 
dinner is quite spoiled!—The distance is 
only seven short miles!” ‘“ Never mind,” 
said he, “the weather is so hot—the hills 
are so steep—and, you know I never. suffer 
my horses to be driven out of a gospel pace.’ 

Instinctive Presentiment of Danger in 
Animals.—Before the. shock of the earth- 
quake was felt in Calabria, the fishes were 
observed to come to the surface; the birds 
screamed and dashed through the air; the 
horses, oxen, &c. testified their agitation by 
the glaring wildness of their eyes, by moans, 
and a tremble in every limb; and even the 
fur of the cats bristled up, and their backs 
rose. Almost as soon as these extraordinary 
phenomena were noted ensued the earthquake, 
which destroyed throughout Calabria 40,000 
persons.— Zhe Voice ~ Humanity. 

Rats are effectually banished by sprinkling 
chloride of lime in their haunts. 
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